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efficiency, and he only appeals for aid in learning how to manipulate 
it after serious damage has been done to the machinery. ' The 
Princeton psychologist says that 'One result of this childish attitude 
has been the development of a sentimental and rhetorical, but not 
intelligent, interest in discussing the matters affecting his welfare such 
as peace and sanity, while he actually undertakes very little in a sane 
way to find out which processes should be cultivated and which 
eliminated, in order to develop a rational and peaceful attitude of 
mind. He wishes intemperately for international peace and sanity, 
but he takes few steps based upon any scientific knowledge of human 
behavior to bring about the fulfilment of his dreams.' We have by 
no means exhausted the possibilities of human capacity, whatever 
may be its limitations. That is exactly what education means, to 
take human capacity and make the very most of it. We must do 
that regardless of the eugenic prospect, and in so doing we shall 
fulfil the democratic ideal." 

Raymond G. Fuller, in Pedagogical Seminary. 

"Getting By:" a Problem of High Schools.— "This paper 
deals more particularly with the pupil who neglects to develop his 
ability. Shall he be allowed to continue forming habits of indolence, 
and to get the impression that no more is required? At present the 
way is open to him; he needs only to 'get by. 1 Behind that fact 
he may shield himself, and the records confirm him in his stand. 
I think that most of us would be dissatisfied to have him go out 
from us with that low conception of a successful life. It may be 
that he could go his way through the world in that fashion; many do, 
but in this, as in the matter of competition and comparison, the 
school should be in advance of world conditions, and seek to send 
out its youth with higher ideals and aims, to the end that the world 
may become a little better through its influence. Besides, as I have 
already stated, right habits of thought and action, together with high 
ideals to serve as guides, are in reality the vital things of education, 
not scholarship, however well that may serve later as either an aid 
to bread-winning, to higher citizenship, or to greater enjoyment of 
life. 

"In formulating the proposed new method of records, we are 
concerned with three factors: ability, relatively fixed, effort, and their 
product, achievement. The first of these three, ability, is becom- 
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ing more and more definitely capable of measurement as intelligence 
tests are formulated and put into practical use, but even without them 
the trained teacher has little difficulty after a month or so in distin- 
guishing roughly the ability of the average pupil, as distinct from his 
achievement. Naturally, this ability will be found to vary somewhat 
according to the subject; also our estimate of it will perhaps have to 
be revised as we come to know the pupil better, but in general this 
factor will be fairly constant. Let us try rating this on the scale of 
ten, in which ten represents the highest ability we could expect of 
a pupil according to his chronological age, and zero, as near an 
absolute lack of ability as we can imagine; and let us use this rating 
as the denominator of a fraction which represents actual achievement 
in relation to this ability. To illustrate, Pupil A, a bright and dili- 
gent pupil, is rated with ability 9 and is doing his absolute best. 
He is therefore doing 9/9 of what he might do. Pupil B is bright, 
but extremely lazy. His ability is also 9, but he is doing little to 
develop that ability and put it to use, say 3/9 of his possible attain- 
ment. Pupil C is rather poor, with ability 6, but is doing his level 
best. His mark would then be 6/6. This mark on its face indicates 
to teacher or principal all three factors for any individual. For a 
comparative rating, the addition of numerator and denominator will 
give, on a scale of 20, as fair an estimate of comparison between 
pupils as we have now or as we need, while the fraction still serves 
as an analysis of his success or failure. It will be noted that Pupil 
A has a score of 18, B has 12, and C, 12. But B and C are shown at 
a glance to be very different types, a fact which does not appear on 
our present records, but which is really the most valuable informa- 
tion we could have concerning their educational progress. 

"I can imagine that at once these questions will arise: How shall 
we determine promotion and diploma credit? What report shall 
we give to the pupils of their progress? What information shall we 
send home to parents? What records shall teachers keep upon which 
to determine the monthly or bi-monthly mark? Let me try to an- 
swer them in order. • Also let me say that this whole outline is to be 
regarded as suggestive rather than as final. So far as I know, no 
such experiment as this has ever been tried, and improvements are 
to be expected. The only thing to which I should insist we hold 
firmly is that we shall keep before the pupil no ideal other than that 
of his own best, that he shall have that always before him, with the 
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constant thought that he must live up to it. His conscious endeavor 
must be to fit himself in the highest degree possible to assume his 
share of the world's work, to play well his part as a citizen and to 
appreciate and enjoy to the full in a wholesome manner his hours 
of recreation, in short, to become the best possible type of all-round 
man. All else must be subordinate to keeping clearly and strongly 
in view at all times this great aim. And to focus his attention still 
more closely upon it, he should be led as much as possible to think 
of his future, with a view to determining so far as he can those voca- 
tions for which he is best fitted and his chances of entering upon 
them." 

C. E. Preston, in Educational Review. 

Intelligence Tests for Prospective Freshmen. — "The time is 
past for discussing the effectiveness of mental alertness tests. They 
are effective. The executives of colleges and of universities must 
direct their future development and use for prospective freshmen. . . 

"When a prospective freshman seeks entrance at a particular college 
rather than at the hundreds of other colleges, he does so because he 
believes his chosen college will render him greater service than the 
others. To this college he entrusts his future in a degree that 
many of us have failed to appreciate. If he has already determined 
his life calling then he expects the college to prepare him for success 
in that calling. Very frequently he expects the college to guide him 
in the choice of a career as well as to prepare him for it. His trust 
is unjustified unless the college thus selected makes his interest a 
matter of first concern. Because all our colleges are overcrowded, 
and because the tuition charged the freshman pays for only half the 
cost of his education, we are likely to become selfish and heartless 
in our treatment of each applicant. 

"The time has arrived for a new epoch in our system of education. 
It is an epoch in which the form of training will not be determined 
by such standards as the needs of the adult society or the available 
courses of instruction, but primarily by the needs of the youth to be 
educated. An essential part of such an educational system will 
be vocational and educational advice given by members of the teach- 
ing staff, by the dean, by members of the department of education 
or by an expert bearing some such title as Educational Councilor 
or preferably Personnel Director. The Personnel Director will 
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